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calls for a new peace offensive 


Ten Million Peace Petitioners— Meetings in 
Every Town—A Women’s 


“The Great Powers should speak to one another as man to man. No- 


one knows what Russia’s position is. 
in the dark about the position of the Western nations. 


Russia says she is just as much 
The Western 


nations say they have to defend themselves against Communism. 

“World statesmen have to clear up this misunderstanding, so that we 
can be clear where we stand. If assurances must be given to Russia, let 
us give them, and if Russia is required to give assuranceg let. her give 


them .. 


. Clarity has to be achieved.” 


—General Smuts speaking in Cape Town on March 19, 1948.. 
O murky has the political climate become in this country and 


in the USA that anyone making such a statement here, would 
at once be accused of special pleading on behalf of Russia. 


But no-one, not even Herbert Mor- 
rison véould accuse General Smuts 
of being a “fellow traveller,” so the 
vast international background, the 
ripe wisdom, the generous impulse 
and sound commonsense which are 
combined in this superb summing-up 
of the international situation can be 
legitimately used by those who be- 
lieve that it is not too late, even 
thought it may be the eleventh hour, 
for effecting a reconciliation of the 
views of the three great powers so 
lately allies, and for building a firm 
basis for future world peace. 


Who should move first? 


Who should take the first step? 
Who should initiate the Conference 


have little time, for instance, to fol- 
low the complex evolution and man- 
cuvrings of foreign affairs. Similarly, 
some parsons, as religious specialists, 
consider there is more moral and 
spiritual content in the political and 
military activities of the Book of 
Kings and Chronicles, and even the 
Song of Solomon, than in.the living 
movements of today. 


Nevertheless, there are profound | 


spiritual issues within socialist di- 
vergences, and evasion of this is 
shattered by the fierce persistence of 
Russian missionaries of Marxist 
philosophy. They have made it as 
elear as Marx’s beard that they will 
suffer no adulteration of theory, 
whatever they may countenance as an 
expedient in practice. Vehement at- 
tacks on the Labour Party and social 
democracy indicate their repudiation 
of prospects of reconciliation. 


The individual 


rPHE essential issue of the modern 

political drama turns less on the 
philosophical validity or otherwise of 
dialectical materialism than on the 
immediate assessment of the individ- 
ual soul. To what extent should the 
individual, with all his capacity for 
egotism, confusion, indulgence and 
stupidity, be recognised as possessing 
inherent rights of personal judgment 
and action? Dialectical materialism 
joins with some  non-materialist 
philosophies in supplying a predomin- 
antly negative answer. 

Catholic Spain gives hardly more 
scope for religious liberty than it 
does for political, and it is to be hoped 
that the recently victorious Christian 
Democrats in Italy will not in time 
tread the same pathway to feudal- 
istic arrogance. 

Meanwhile, the Italian people by a 
substantial majority have jumped 
away from the Communist frying-nan, 
and the alternative fire is not at the 
moment democratically unbearable. 
Fortunately, as in Hire, there are 
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where leading statesmen stand face to 
face and clear their minds of fears 
and misunderstandings ? 


Two difficulties stand in the way. 
First an obdurate national pride 
which somehow mistakes moral 
strength and dignity for weakness; 
and second the fear of seeming to 
appease. So deeply have our ex- 
periences with Hitler Germany bitten 
into the world’s consciousness, that 
they have succeeded in forming a 
paralysing neurosis. 


But we are in the fortunate position 
today of possessing hindsight. We 
can look back over the years and see 
that the Frankenstein of Hitler Ger- 
many was the creation of the vic- 
torious allies who had not learned 


the fundamental truth of history: 
that if there is conquest there must 
also be pacification. 


Like an echo from a dim past age 
come the words “Access to raw 
materials”; “room to expand.” 
When did we ever help our prostrate 
“have-not” neighbour to come by 
these things? 


We succeeded in keeping her 
bottled up, because of our fears; 
France’s fears; the world’s fears, 
never realising—or at least never 


| acknowledging—that we were exacer- 


bating Germany’s sickness. 


National Socialism was Germany’s 
answer. We had passed the eleventh 
hour. 


1918 and 1945 


In many respects the parallel be- 
tween post-1918 and post-1945 is 
almost complete. In, other ways it is 
far more difficult. 


After the first World War, the 
defeated countries were physically 
colapsed but not morally disinte- 
grated as they are today. At least 
Germany had the Weimar Republic— 
today we have failed to rebuild in her 
heart any belief in democratic in- 
stitutions. 


After 1918, the Allies preserved at 
least a facade of unity. The USA it 
is true, withdrew into her shell be- 
wildered and dismayed at the cynic- 
ism with which the Allies regarded 
President Wilson’s Fourteen Points. 
Today there is no unity between the 
Allies. On the contrary, English 
generals are already referring to our 
“Eastern enemies”; war hysteria is 
everywhere being whipped to fever 
heat; weapons of the most devastat- 
ing character are being prepared—not 
to look at, but to use before Russia 
herself has the know-how. 


Mobilising for peace 


Cominform is Russia’s answer to 
the secret of the atom bomb—the 


Peace Train 


P.P.U. CALLS FOR 
WITHDRAWAL FROM 
MILITARY ALLIANCES 


The following emergency reso- 
lution was passed at the Eleventh 
Annual General Meeting of the 
Peace Pledge Union on Sunday, 
April 25. 

HIS Annual General Meeting 

regrets that the British Gov- 
ernment has taken the initiative 
in forming a new system of mili- 
tary alliances and guarantees 
with France and the Benelux 
countries; reaffirms its belief that 
the way of neace involves with- 
drawal from all commitments to 


prepare or wage war—which‘ in 
modern conditions can no longer 
be of predominantly defensive 


character; and calls upon the 
British people to concentrate all 
their skill and resources on build- 
ing a peaceful and just society 
that can command the unforced 
loyalty of an overwhelming 
majority, defend itself if neces- 
sary by non-violent non-co-opera- 
tion, and set an example to the 
nations now actively preparing 
for a third conflict. 

This, and not the preparation 
for atomic warfare which the 
Anglican Church has recently at- 
tempted to justify in the name of 
Christ, is the way of peace. 


cold war opposes the lethal war. 
But it is not yet too late. 


There exists in the world today a 
greater peace potential than ever be- 
fore. It only needs mobilising and 
telling what to do; it wants action, 
it wants to break the mood of in- 
evitability and make its voice, the 
voiee of the people, heard by the 
Governments. 


This week, a letter accompanied 
by a copy of a Parliamentary 
petition embodying General Smut’s 
idea, will reach every Peace Society 
in this country. The Peace 
Societies are asked to make this a 
Peace Year. 


Is it too much to expect 10,000,000 
signatures to this petition? Too 
much to ask for a concentration of 
Peace Meetings in every town in our 
land, during August—Peace month? 
Too much to ask every interested 
organisation to delegate and support « 
one woman for a Peace Train? 

It should not be too much to ask, 
for it is not yet too late, 


Roosevelt’s warning 


This country lately erected a 
memorial to the man who first uttered 
these pregnant words: “We have 
nothing to fear, but fear itself.’ We 
have set it in a fair place and sur- 
rounded it with flowers—a place 
where children may play; where busy 
workers may come for a moment’s 
quiet reflection; where old people may 
sit peacefully in the sun. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt would have 
wished no greater memorial to his 
life and work than that we should 
east out fear; that the place where 
he looks benignly down on the little 
children, the workers and the old 
people, should ever remain a garden 
of peace, set in a peaceful England, 
in a world which has renounced the 
instruments of war. 


April 30, 1948 
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WHICH WAY? 


WHAT is the cold war being fought 
for? Oddly enough, for peace. 
The peace-terms of the two chief 
belligerents have been known for a 
long time now. The Soviet terms are 
the adoption -by all countries of a 
Communist régime; the American are 
the submission of all countries to a 
supra-national atomic authority. 
Since neither is having its way, must 
we resign ourselves to the prospect of 
indefinite diplomatic offensive and 
eounter-offensive, with the possibility 
of an explosion for ever before our 
minds. 
That even this would be preferable 
to a hot war we have to admit. As 
long as war is honourably averted 


(that is, without the sacrifice of 
principle involved in “ appease- 
ment”), there is some hope of 
averting it altogether. The Com- 


munist régime in Russia may undergo 
a gradua] change; its militant 
Marxism may become, like the 
Christianity of the Western Powers, 
more ornamental than real; the sup- 
pressed humanity of the Russian 
people may rise to the surface. That 
it is there, admits of no doubt. The 
Politbureau would not have abolished 
the death-penalty had this not been a 
popular move; and it would not have 
been popular, had the deep-rooted, 
traditional Russian horror of capital 
punishment (to which Tolstoy often 
drew attention) not pérsisted in face 
of all Marxist insistence on the in- 
significance of the individual. 


But we cannot resign ourselves to 
so uncertain and fearful a prospect 
without a sinking of heart. As a 
trusted pacifist commentator in 
Europe points out, “Resistance is 
more likely to bring peace than no 
resistance, or a fumbling, improvised 
resistance. ... On the other hand, 
those who put their faith in military 
resistance cannot stop half-way; they 
must virtually militarise Europe and 
America to achieve by this emphasis 
even a relative security.” 


The need for a new-level approach 
to the ending of the cold war is 
manifest and urgent. But what 
approach is realistic? We can rule 
out a Big Three meeting. Pacifists, 
at any rate, know that peace cannot 
be had as easily as that. What about 
the Crusade for World Government? 

We have argued before that this is 
a pis-aller, when the Government of 
one-sixth of the world repudiates 
Federation absolutely, on logical, 
Marxist grounds. An_ interesting 
confirmation of our verdict comes. in 
the shape of a correspondence, pub- 
lished in the current Atomic 
Scientists’ News, between Albert 
Einstein, on the one hand, and four 
Soviet scientists on the other. 

To Hinstein’s plea for World Gov- 
ernment, these scientists reply, that 
as Jong as American capitalism exists, 
a truly representative World Assem- 
bly is’ unthinkable. The delegates 
from countries outside the Soviet 
orbit would be, like their own 
Parliamentary delegates, subservient 
to monopoly-eapitalism; the majority- 
verdict of such an Assembly would 
inevitably be hostile to the “true,” 
the Soviet, democracy. Despite the 
clock-work Communist vocabulary in 
which their letter is couched, there is 
no reason to doubt their sincerity. 
They will not admit Einstein’s claim, 
that world-peace is more important 
than “freedom,” as they understand 
it. And who is to blame them? If 
we ourselves did not believe the same, 
we should accept the Russian peace- 
terms. 

Only alternative 
unilateral disarmament by the 
»Western Powers. Let Europe and 
America disarm, and one of two con- 
sequences must follow. Hither they 
will be ‘overrun by the Soviet forces 
—in which case world government 
will be a reality, and our job will be 
to spiritualise it, in the same way, 
and by the same means, as the 
Church spiritualised the Roman 
Empire; or Russia will disarm her- 
self—in which case peace will be a 


one remains: 
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quite dw] if the entire world, sun, 
moon, and stars thrown in, is ones’ 
oyster. And export drives, repre- 
sentation on managerial boards, com- 
mittees, and the never-ending string 
of coupons and rationed goods, are 
very small fry to the man who walks 
under the stars with the woman of 
his heart. 

Let a man fight for a star if he has 
to fight for anything, but for God’s 
sake don’t think of asking him to 
either fight for, or defend himself 
against world domination. To banish 
war, and hunger and want, and in- 
tolerance from the world is a noble 
ideal, but meanwhile these things 
have to be endured by the great mass 
of people. It is nothing less than 
mischievous to tell a hungry man that 
his hunger is due to bad management. 
A hungry man can only respond to 
two things, a meal, or the strength 
to endure his hunger. Anything other 
than these two things is blasphemous. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
The Racial Problem. Socialist Party 
of Great Britain. 1s. 


As a statement of facts this pamphlet is 
excellent. False racial theories are exposed; 
anti-Semitism and Zionism are examined; the 
extent of race prejudice in the USA, South 
Africa and the West Indies is set out briefly 
and clearly. It is, however, more difficult to 
accept the categorical’ statement that there is 
only one fundamental social division in the 
modern world—that between the capitalist 
class and the working class to which all 


other divisions, religious, national, linguistic, 
racial, ete., are incidental. The conclusion 
drawn is, of course, that once socialism is 


established al] nacial prejudice will automatic- 
ally disappear. The problem is in fact much 
more complicated than this; but it gan be 
freely ‘admitted that the capitalist system does 
exacerbate racial feeling to a dangerous pitch. 
A. K, J. 


| view 


says 
Joe Watson 
don’t 


the 
be 


We 
to be 
things 


working men 
reminded of 
we ought to 


many 
satisfied 


‘with. Satisfaction is a foul thing. 


We want, and need, to be helped to 
live like men, so that come wet or 
fine, we will.join in with whoever has 
a song. In work or want, in joy or 
sadness, in birth and death, we need 
to celebrate, and this May Day is a 
first class excuse to do it. 
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NEGROES FOLLOW GANDHI 


4 TTHE 17,000 Negro railway 

sleeping car porters in 
America, traditional symbol of 
Smiling service, are to start a 
Gandhi-like campaign of civil 


disobedience against the army’s 


refusal to abandon segregation 
of Negro soldiers. Their pur- 
pose is to discourage Negroes 
from joining up, and to bring 
pressure on the Government to 
reverse its policy.” 


—Daily Hepress, April 24. 


| WOMAN’S VIEWPOINT | 


“We feel this represents @ 
moment in our history when the 
salvation of the country may 
well be found to reside in the 
strong, clear view held by 
womenfolk.” 


—Mr. Charchil], ‘at 
Women’s Conference. 


the Conservative 


“Let us strengthen our organ- 
isation by recruiting thousands 
upon thousands of women, clari- 
fy our policy and carry the 
Liberal Government a decisive 
step further. We need a clear- 
cut policy and programme to 
bring into politics all the intelli- 
gent women in the electorate.” 


—Mr. Philip Fothergill, addressing the 
Women’s Liberal Federation. 


TINHE intentions of these honour- 

able gentlemen are doubtless be- 
yond reproach: their flattery is as 
sincere as it is misguided. They real- 
ly do want the women to join their 
parties and further their political 
programmes. There is no suspicion 
of irony in that “strong, clear 
” of the intelligent female elec- 


about 
sane woman, or man, who still has 


torate hacking out its “ clear-cut 
policy and programme.” 

The Labour Party was a quarter 
of a century ahead with its appeal to 
emancipated womanhood but Mrs. 
Leah Manning’s was a lone voice in 
the parliamentary wilderness to ex- 
pose the mirage of brown-paper 
oases in an atomic desert. A ery 
from the heart, touching indeed, but 
it wasn’t policy. 

Meanwhile, in Rome recently, two 
hundred thousand women demonstra- 
ted, shouting, “ Down with the atom 
bomb!” (not, presumably, in the 
gravitational sense) and “Give us 
peace!-”— but, alas, it is suspected 
that they were Communist-led. And 
now we can all go home rejoicing in 
the victory of the Christian Demo- 
crats. (So that the Italian gentle- 
man who cut the throat of his 
enfranchised wife because she 


threatened to vote Communist might 


have saved himself the price of a 


razor-blade). 


A elear-cut 
the last 


political 


policy is 
thing 


that ::any 


a feeling for hu- 
manity, could pos- 
sibly be committed 
to. The chasm be- 
tween the ethics of 
public and private 
affairs has never 
been wider; and 
never was it more 
imperative that 
the gap should be 
bridged. 


* * 


Let the Party 
Leaders study the 
excellent “Kurope’s 
Children”  num- 
ber of Picture Post 
last week — excel- 
lent, that is, in 
presentation, but 
terrible in implica- 
tion. Two hundred 
and thirty million 
hungry children = 
are crying for 
help: surely the. 


longest and most 


shameful bread- 


line of the 20th_ 


century. 


football pools 
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the ccupied with 
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life foing, And 
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Srand thing 


About him is that 
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he weight of 
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4 RY Health 
j Snt so very 
sobertant if all you 
‘tra, tke doing is a 
mp across the 
cles owns be- 
- the life in 
Wa drives you that 
Curis Social _ se- 

MY for all is 
ig 


“Will there be 
food enough to keep 
her alive?”—says the 
caption to the photo- 
graph of The Girl 


Whose Past is a War, 
and Future a Question 
Mark—“ For nearly 


half the world’s 

children, the answer 

ig No.” 

Can we still 
claim to have 
abolished the death 
penalty? 


It is customary 
for politicians to 
put the cart, before 
the horse and then 
drive off madly in 
the wrong direc- 
tion. Before . the 
next stage of our 
journey into fear, 
they might ponder 
the conclusion of 
the Children’s 
Conference at 
Lake Success: 

“Before we try to 

teach the children of 
the world about 
brotherhoog and the 
rights of man, we 
must feed, clothe and 
care for them. Tt is 
‘seless to talk of 
democracy to a starv- 
ing child. If, how- 
ever, he is fed and 
given clothes umd a 
home, these things 
will teach him some- 
thing about brother- 
hood.” 


” BIRENE. 
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ELEVENTH A.G.M. OF THE PEACE PLEDGE UNIO 


VFEXNHE AGM was held at the 

Beaver Hall, close by St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, last Saturday 
and Sunday. The hall was 
filled with delegates and individ- 
ual members from all parts of 
Britain, and the appearance of 
several Sponsors of the Union, 
Laurence Housman, Alex Wood 
and Vera Brittain, was greeted 
with a warm ovation. 

Welcoming the members, the Chair- 
man, George Davies, stressed the 
value of occasions like this, when we 
were able not only to thrash out our 
problems in open debate, but to learn 
by personal contact and conversation 
what multifarious activities were be- 
ing carried on in all parts of the 
country by people who never hit the 
headlines. He cited the example of a 
pacifist school-teacher, whose deter- 
mination to make the best of her 
limited opportunities had led to the 
creation of a bi-lingual school which 
was now a modei of its kind. 

He also congratulated Frank Dawtry on 
the leng and steady work which hag cul- 
Minated in the suspension of the death- 
penalty by the House of Commons. He had 
Pegged away, year after year, as a York- 
shireman should—“ dogged does it ”’—and 


now a measure had been voted which went 
deeper than any passed for 2 century. 


It was not always success with 
mass-movement that counted in the 
long run; it was the resolution of 
individuals to stand apart from the 
masses when necessary. Indeed, the 
very genius of the pacifist movement 
lay in this. It had been exemplified 
by Dick Sheppard and Lord Ponson- 
by; it was exemplified today in Par- 
liament by Rhys Davies and Reginald 
Sorensen. 


DEATH PENALTY —NEXT STEPS 


T a later stage in the Meeting, 
Frank Dawtry himself was in- 
vited to say something about the vote 
on the death-penalty. He pointed 
out that what had made this vote as 
important as any for years was the 
fact that it represented an assertion 
of conscience by the ordinary Member 
of Parliament in defiance of the Party 
caucus. He suggested that we should 
write and congratulate our MPs on 
the stand they had taken: for the 
battle was not won yet. Preparations 
were being made to contest the vote 
in the House of Lords. The next 
four or five weeks would be more 
critical for this struggle than the 
whole of the last twenty years. 
Saturday’s sessions of the AGM 
were devoted to the domestic affairs 
of. the Union.* Issues of policy did 
not arise until the Sunday morning, 
when it had been decided to hold a 
discussion on World Government, 
‘Wing-Commander Millington, MP, 
had been invited to expound the aims 
and methods of the World Govern- 
ment Movement. 


WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Me. MILLINGTON began by stat- 

ing that the events of the last 
‘seven years had been driving him in- 
-exorably away from his military back- 
ground towards the pacifist camp. 
He had found himself on the same 
side as pacifists in his opposition to 
conscription, capital punishment and 
‘the use of rubber, truncheons by 
British police in Germany. He saw 
nothing strange now in his appear- 
ance at a pacifist meeting: for “war 
is more devastating to just these 
values we are trying to save than it 


is even to life and property.” 

He proceeded to outline the attempts 
which had heen made in the past te banish 
war—the League of Nations and UNO. 
These attempts had not been wasted, he 
said, because we could profit by a study of 
their failures. One fundamental concept 
had stood between the goodwill of states- 
Men and world-peace. the concept of 
national sovereignty. It was this that had 
rendered futile all attemnts to establish 
the reign of law over the nations. 


Delegates were instructed to put 
the interests of their own peoples 
before those of the other peoples of 
the world. The éxample of Palestine 
showed glaringly how the legal de- 
cision of a world authority could be 
subverted by the egoism and greed of 
@ sovereign Power. 

It was with these considerations in 
mind that the authors of the Crusade 
for World Government had drawn up 
a list of the powers which would have 
to be granted to a world authority, 
if it was to be effective in ending war. 


# A full report of these Sessions wil] appear 
jn the PPU Journal. 


Discusses World Government 


and Unilateral 


The world authority, he said, would 
be a Parliament, having at its dis- 


posal:— 

1. A police-force to apprehend individuals 
who broke its laws, and a judiciary to try 
them. The precondition of the establish- 
ment of such a force would be the aban- 
donment of ali national armies. 

An atomic development commission with 
two functions: 

a To see that nobody manufactured atomic 
bombs; 

b To promote atomic research in the ser- 

vice of mankind as a whole. 

3. An effective world bank with two func- 
tions: 

2 To determine the relative exchange 
rates of national currencies, so, as to 
prevent such confusions as resulted 
from the devaluation of the frane by 
the Government of France. 

b To collect the revenue for the world 
government, take charge of it and direct 


al 


its expenditure into such enterprises as 
the projected Danube Valley Develop- 
ment Authority. 


The World Parliament would also 
have to draw up a Charter of Human 
Rights. Such a Charter was already 
being formulated, but it would be en- 
tirely ineffectual as long as sovereign 
governments were left to implement 
it—afraid, as they were, of doing 
anything to upset the social struc- 
tures on which they reposed. 

Finally, the World Parliament 
would adopt a world food policy, such 
as Sir John Boyd-Orr had striven in 
vain to promote. His efforts had 
been frustrated by the determination 
of the main food-producing countries 
to sell where they would at whatever 
price they could get. 

The Crusade for World Govern- 
ment now had organisations in 32 
countries. A Constituent Assembly 
was to meet at Geneva, perhaps, or 
New .Delhi, in 1950; and it was in- 
tended that the Constitution there 
drawn up would be ratified by the 
Governments of all countries. 

Mr. Millington hoped that if the 
members of the World Parliament 
were appointed directly by the people 
on the clear understanding that the 
establishment of the world authority 
meant the end of the British Navy 
and of all private national armies, 
this would be enough to dispel the 
suspicion of the Soviet Government 
that the Crusade was simply another 
encirclement-racket promoted by 
finance-capitalism. 

He drew encouragement from an 
invitation he had himself received to 
lecture on the Crusade east of the 
Iron Curtain, in Yugoslavia and Bul- 
garia. 

QUESTION-TIME 

Questions followed. 


How far was the volice-force envisageod as 
an armed force? 


Mr. Millington explained that this 
would have to be decided by the Con- 
stituent Assembly. There was a 
division of opinion among the -spon- 
sors of the Crusade. In his opinion, 
the police should bear only such arms 
as were necessary to protect them in 
the execution of their duty, of arrest- 
ing individuals who contravened the 
international law. 

What was his attitude towards the Hague 
Congress and Western Union? . 
Sovereignties might be merged 

merely for the achievement of greater 
military power. In so far as Western 
Union stood, like the Brussels Pact, 
for that, he was against it. It was no 
help to peace. 


Supposing the Government of the USSR 
did not ratify the Constitution of the 
World Parliament, and Joe Stalin con- 
travened world law, e.g., by promoting a 
revolution in one of the participating 
states—how would he be arrested? 

Mr. 


If Russia did not come in, M 
Millington pointed out, the authority 
would not be a world authority, and 
a whole new series of problems would 
arise: the problem, e.g., of a defence- 
force for the federated states. But 
he believed that Russia would be 
among the first thirty to come in; 
and if not, the economic, moral and 
spiritual attraction of the federated 
states would sooner or later become 
irresistible, if the door was kept open. 
Moreover, in his view, their economic 
strength would be such as to make 
any defence-force unnecessary.” 


DISCUSSION 


rPHE meeting was then thrown open 
to discussion. 

George Davies himself opened the 
debate by wondering what relation- 
ship World Government bore to that 
devolution which had been the aim 
of Liberals fifty years ago; and his 


Disarmament 


line of thought was pursued by 
George Plume and Roger Page. 

Speaking as an anarchist, George 
Plume declared that smaller, not 
larger units was the need; less, and 
not more government. He would like 
to see Scotland independent. An in- 
dependent Scotland would give the 
lead in disarmament and, if necessary, 
resist any aggressor by non-violent 
methods. Roger Page declared that 
World Government was the sort of 
short-cut to peace, by the accumula- 
tion of power, which could only lead 
to disaster. Power was the enemy, 
and Gandhi had taught us rather to 
seek love. 

Similarly, Bryan Anstey asserted 
that World Community, not World 
Government, was our aim. There was 
no guarantee that it could be achieved 
this side of catastrophe; but still our 
job was to incite the conscience of 
people and thereby render govern- 
ment itself superflous. 

Allen Albon thought Mr. Milling- 
ton, like so many politicians, was try- 
ing to build a pyramid by starting 
with the top stone. Unless our un- 
balanced industrial economy was 
remedied first, World Government was 
unthinkable; indeed, unless greater 
attention was paid to agriculture, it 
would become impossible even to feed 
the peoples of the world. 

Another speaker advocated the ex- 
tension of functional international- 
ism, on the ground that the world was 
not ready for federal union. 

Harold Bing observed that func- 
tional internationalism, devolution 
and world government were not 
mutually exclusive aims, any more 
than arbitration, security and dis- 
armament, the’ apparent discrepancy 
between which had bedevilled the 


League of Nations. 

Stuart Morris appealed to the meeting 
not to let prejudice against the idea of an 
interfiational police-force interfere with 
their valuation of the, Crusade as outlined 
by Mr. Millington. If we rejected this 
Policy, what had we to put in its place? 
Pacifists, he asserted, should co-operate in 
the Crusade, in order to see that the World 
Government was a pacifist government. 


Frank Lea saw no reason whatever 
to believe that the federated states 
would be so economically strong as to 
require no defence-force against Rus- 
sia, if she did not come in at once; 
still less that the economic, moral and 
spiritual attraction of a federation 
therefore armed to the teeth would 
prove irresistible. A federation minus 
Russia would be faced with the al- 
ternatives of an armaments-race, 
preventive war or unilateral disarma- 


ment: in other words, the same 
choice as we face already. 
Audrey Jupp believed World 


Government in itself to be desirable 
—at any rate, infinitely more desira- 
ble than a continuance of national 
sovereignty; but she pointed out that 
if Russia remained outside the fede- 
ration, it would be a great force for 
war, rather than a great force for 
peace, just as Mr. Millington had said 
that Western Union might be. 

Replying to the discussion, Mr. 
Millington said that World Govern- 
ment was necessary to secure the 
eonditions in which a_ balanced 
economy could be established and com- 
munities freely develop their own 
cultures. It was war which had put 
great productive areas out of culti- 
vation, and war’s first casualty was 
always freedom. It was national 
sovereignty that prevented functional 
internationalism from working. He 
himself was a successor to the Liber- 
als of fifty years ago, inasmuch as he 


-aimed at ending the imposition of the 


rule of one state upon another. 

Summing uv, George Davies ex- 
pressed himself particularly interested 
in what Mr. Millington had said about 
the contribution which pacifists might 
make towards preventing our values 
from being lost in large-scale organ- 
isation. He drew attention to two 
recent pamphlets emphasising these 
values: Walter Zander’s “Is This the 
Way?” and Victor Gqllanez’s 
* Reconciliation.” 

Strong exception was taken by Roy 
Walker and others, to the way in 
which this debate had been arranged, 
on the ground that time should have 
been provided for another speaker to 
state the case against World Govern- 
ment at the same length as Wing- 
Commander Millington; but it was 
generally felt that his exposition had 


‘ 
helped at least to clarify membem 
minds. . ‘i 

The following minute was endorse 
by the AGM:— ¥ 
“The AGM heard with interest and % 
Preciation the account of world govern 
by Wing-Commander Millington. Theré the 
general agreement with the view of fhe 
world which he outlined, and with 
points which he regarded as essential 
world community. The meeting constal 
had in mind the importance of the rest 
tion passed at the 1947 AGM ‘that = 


support or sanction of the use of aaa of 
force, whether controlled by an interna®? ‘ w 
or national authority for any purpose ig fr 
consistent with pacifism,’ which remail® al 
the considered judgment of the PPU. +! d 
meeting was not prepared at this stagé 
commit itself to any particular form ] 
world government. Ht was, however, © 
sirous that the National Council, gt0% Wo, 
and individuals should continue the 2 eve: 
cussion for the purpose of ascertaining im €i 
the pacifist movement can make its ™ emp 
contribution to seeing that any particdl 
form of world government is pacifist.” { 
ho 
UNILATERAL DISARMAMENT | ° 
UNDAY afternoon saw the rath@) th. , 
desultory discussion of a motion Opini 
submitted by the North-East Aredi | for + 
“This AGM of the PPU states categor | they 
ally that pacifism involves support 79] 
unilateral disarmament in Britain now. and, 
This was proposed by Ali@a) amon 
Sharp, and seconded by Raym0@} trom 
Wild, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. {ne 
amendment: | Mode 
“to delete the words after ‘ disarmament Men 
and substitute ‘and welcomes the service beha, 
euts already made,’ ” ul ne N 
proposed by Claude Liddel of ¢ 
Midlands, was defeated, and the 
motion carried by a large majority Wa 
In the course of the discussiO™) mera) 
Stanley Ellisdon of Ilford, said th? Tore 
the policy of unilateral disarmame™ 4 deo, 
should not be advanced as a peac® | of De} 
policy; it could only be justified ont Dlace 
the grounds that it was good in itsell#) iy th 
and only good means produced g00 Sno} 
ends. 4 Batt, 
Sydney Conbeer took the view th@™) the, 
it could be justified as a peace-polici, YOGket 
since it might do much to allay th®) nig, 
fears of Russia and U.S. hysteeridy} Of j.. 
Frank Lea approved of unilateMl ) of uy. 
disarmament as a peace-policy, ee Anc 
regretted that it should be advanc® 4 Nents 
in the name of the PPU, since pa breg 
fism did not necessarily imply apppt™ Brovec 
val of it, and approval of it certain'] Kitleg 
did not imply pacifism. He though at the 
it should be canvassed by a mix@™] Dlag,, 
non-pacifist and pacifist body, whil®) Would 
the PPU devoted itself to multiplyi® ] tion, 
its signatories, regardless of immed atin; 
ate consequences. a thous 
Audrey Jupp pointed out th) the Ge 
pacifism involved meeting aggressiol# Aw 
with an alternative force to that 9) No det 
arms, and that unilateral disarm@ ] tio, al 
ment should not be confused willl, tong. 5 
defeatism; nor should pacifists cal” TAGs. 
vassing it welcome the alliance % its 


those whose motives were quite diffet Seheyo. 


ent and very questionable. : have 
Speaking apropos the amendment thag 3 
proposed, both Sydney Conbeer 2} Yep, a 
Bert Taverner stressed the fact that me 
the recent service-cuts were due sole Chi 
ly to economic necessity, and wel? 
nothing for pacifists to cheer. # At 
nation was either armed or disarme” pater 
and ours was armed. mine? 
POSTSCRIPT Atom 


GOON after George Davies’ com 


cluding speech, the AGM dis * ny 

persed. Not, however, before tribute perl: 
had-been paid by Syhil Morrison @ the” 
the Chairman and Vice-Chairmaty) aby 
Dennis Davis, and by Dennis Dav? ne 
to the year-in vear-out work of thos@}§, °° co 
many rank-and-file members of thé ater fu 
Union who, in face of every obstacle ™ bo 
continued to spread the pacifist me’ | —~—_ 
sage and hold the PPU together. j 

For many of those present the AG™ 
had come as‘the climax to a very ef 
couraging week. For the first tim@ CER 
since the war nacifists, in London 4 MA 
any rate, had been finding large at!) TWo 


interested audiences at their mee? 
ings, both indoors and out. O87 
Saturday The Economist had eve? 
warned its American readers thé! 
people this side of the Atlantic wel | 
“irresolute and vulnerable to defeat | 


ca 
[ace iit 


ist, even pacifist arguments ! ” Ht, © 
But if the AGM was a climax. it was a 9 [ay P 
a starting-point for fresh efforts. The 4 R ea 
thusiasm of PPU members was displaye, | Da Oth. 
that very Sunday evening, when sol Theg v 
eighteen memhers, from Aberdeen 39% 9Spy °4 0} 


Taunton, Mid-Wales, Aldershot, London # 
Shrewsbury. ared from seventeen 
seventy, joined im selling Peace News © 7 
side the Albert Hall. “ Christian Action 
in Western Europe” was being urged uy 
Lord Halifax and Sir Stafford Crip Up 
pacifist action in Western Londem result aT 
straightway in a sale of 700 copies. , 
Now is the time for an all-ol 4 
effort by the Peace Pledge Uni0®gy 
throurhout Great Britain, and for | 
War Resisters’ International throug 
out the world. 


meee 


~ THE 
na There can 
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ATOMIC CHALLENGE 


never be 


‘eg| another ‘Just War” 


ist and ap: | 

with the 
sssential 

constan enical 
the rest Hl iN 

of arm ea. Alex 
iternatione | 
pose i d When they di 
open | ind Moral standpoints. 
is stage a NTRODUCED 
- form | a 
weve, 3 | Wi 
sil, grown "i : 
Othe die eVe dwelt upon the terrible 
nie He em ty member of 

partioal Ployed the atomic bomb. 
stist. A . 
: how quite peculiar responsibility, 
‘NT I y ‘ie belonged to those scientists 
e rath®| ty, 28d deliberately signed on for 
é motioa Opinin nufacture of the bomb. In his 
, Area | fop Ge €y were just as responsible 
categonet they he Outrage on Hiroshima as if 
a 4 | hands ad dropped it with their own 

“A 1ered among 4) And yet there were men 


from g...°! who would have shrunk 

One ad the actual job. This was 

Moder, le of the way in which 
en tpoctence had concealed from 

behay; Implications of their own 
aviour, 


raymond 
¢ 
i 


AM) 


' 
rmament | 
e service: 


> 


of thé 
nd the END OF CHIVALRY 
ority: | 
cussiony mov at fare in the atomic age was not 
rid that hore *ar more destructive and far 
mamenl been wdiscriminate than it had ever 
peac® | of Dern ore. It weakened the sense 
ified OFF Place 0281 responsibility, and had no 
n itselly} in et 1 for those qualities which, 
od godt, Sanohie A aSts had done something to 
) Batya ‘te soldier’s profession. “The 
sw tha) the © Of Britain,” he said, “ marked 
-polieyr Tockes of chivalry in warfare. A 
lay th@) Dlacg #2 now be released from a 
teria of en Safety by one without gifts 
jlatet®) Of 4. 78eart or skill, and ignorant 
ry, but Ang ueets of his action.” 
vanc® | Ment. What are the effects? Experi- 
e pack} brag “arried out on creatures that 
ipppra prove Ore rapidly than man had 
rtainyy Meg ,hiat the atomic bomb which 
hough ag 4, -29,000 people directly would 
mix@™] Vlagn, S2me time so affect the germ- , 
whil@] Won, °f the survivors that deaths 
iplying | tion, ,result in succeeding genera- 
umed Atom: fOr thousands of years: the 
thoy... bomb “plants hundreds of 
tha#} the <22ds of minute time-bombs in 
ressio# | ' 4 *°m-plasm of men and women.” 


hat o | no dor ePon against which there was 
i €nce; which put out of opera- 


wi y tory §ll the palliatives, hospitals, doc- 
3 cane taign °C, looked to in ordinary air- 
ice OF Prime, 8nd which, above all, found its 
diffe! | Seng, target in children and future 
haya ‘tions, could only be said to 
dment that ®ecomplished a change of scale 
r aN) ven, 2tounted to a change in the 
t thi ~ hature of war. 
a $0. er 
were SURCH AND THE ATOM 
t thi ° : . 
fe is point, Ritchie Calder re- 
armed ard to the newly-published 
Misa’ of the Archbishops’ Com- 
i Atom _“The Chureh and the 
com’ | We,,? im which the use of this 
dis’ thine?® is sanctioned. The one 
tleas the Report had shown him 
ibute? | Carly * Pes 
son 10 | Way » i he said, was that a “ just 
rmag the Che the sense understood by 


David | Able ua was utterly inconceiv- 
He , Otay. 

Bie “ould find no political or stra- 
tacler Atom PUStification for the use of the 


mb on Hiroshima and Naga- 


kp) ; 
1 MANY 


Wo 
bea Germans are among the 


RITCHIE CALDER 


a Wood, Ritchie Calder and Vera Brittain gripped the attention 
ik arge meeting in the Caxton Hall, Westminster, last Friday night, 
Scussed the Atomic Challenge from the technical, political 


) by the Chairman, Clifford Evans, as a physicist 
Misea' had trained many of the British atomic scientists, Alex 


responsibility .that rested with 


the community whieh had invented and 


saki, Truman and Churchill had de- 
clared that a million American lives 
would have been the price of victory 
over Japan without it. But Japan 
was actually trying to get out of the 
war in July, 1945, and even if she had 
not been trying, the Russian attack 
from Manchuria, which had been 
fixed for mid-August, would have 
clinched the victory already won. 
Moreover, the Japanese had been 
given no warning: all they had been 
told was that thirty-five cities, other 
than Hiroshima and Nagasaki, were 
to be intensively bombed if “ uncon- 


TO-MORROW’S 
HYDE PARK 
POSTER PARADE 


Will you be there ? 


Another Hyde Park Peace 
Demonstration will take place on 
May Day, Saturday, May 1. A 
poster parade will leave Dick 
Sheppard House, 6 Endsleigh 
Street, W.C.1, for Marble Arch 
at 5.30 p.m. 

Speakers in Hyde Park at 6.30 
p.m. will be 

SYBIL MORRISON 
BRYAN ANSTEY 
GWYNETH ANDERSON 


Those wishing to take part in 
the Poster Parade or to accom- 
pany it selling Peace News should 
telephone Gwyneth Anderson, 
London Area Organiser CEUS 
5501) or meet her at Dick Shep- 
pard House before the commence- 
ment of the parade. 


? 


ditional surrender ” was not declared. 
“The bombing of Hiroshima was the 
greatest war-crime ever perpetrated 
in history.” 

Not only were the Japanese not 
forewarned; but neither were the 
Russians themselves. By keeping the 
secret from them, the American and 
British Governments had estranged 
the Soviet Government from the start, 
with fateful consequences. 

Ritchie Calder stressed the fact 
that for Britain henceforth “war is 
completely illogical, completely un- 
real and completely impossible.” In 
the event of hostilities between Rus- 
sia and America, whichever side we 
were on, whether occupied or unoccu- 
pied, we should be annihilated. We 
had nothing whatever to lose by de- 
elaring, like France, that we would 
have nothing to do with the manufac- 
ture of atomic bombs; we had every- 


WORLD NEWS _IN BRIEF 


HONOLULU 


The Honolulu FoR recently sue- 


bh, Gang; ceeded in getting an airing for the 
m | ®a09 Tidates for the 1948 Nobel subject of conscription on the weekly 
evel nc”: The writer, Otto radio forum of the Republican Club 
tha pcssbueldt, founder of the there. The FoR secured two anti- 
ie rae for the Rights of conscription speakers for the pro- 

haich, Baron Paul von gramme. 
“h, former German Army The interest aroused was so great, 


President of the Ger- 
«a Ociety. 
t 


1 
Jaded oorked together in the first- 
Ving fPMlsation for many years; 
h Gepp reach an understanding 
Many’s neighbours and fight- 
~ +, militarism, nationalism 
erman re-armament. 


idature of Rosi . 

Vo. osika Schwimmer, 

i Sone as World Government, was 

Ping Now liv; 2 News on November 21, 
Bted py n& in the USA, she has been 

Cat Britgy embers of the Parliaments 

Ty i, Sweden, France, Italy and 


and the volume of questions tele- 
phoned in so large that the discus- 
sion, originally scheduled to last an 
hour, 
minutes beyond that, and was re- 
newed for another hour-and-a-quarter 
programme the next week. 


MEXICO 


was extended for fifteen 


The arrival in Mexico of Senora 


Jose Brocca marks the end of a 
further chapter in the history of the 
family of the Spanish war-resister 
Prof. Jose Brocca. 


Prof. Brocca, the Spanish Council 


Dr. ALEX WOCD 


| who spoke with Ritchie 
Calder and Vera Brittaiwn 
at Caxton Hall, is Chair- 
man of Peace News, Ltd., 


and was Chairman of the H 
Peace Pledge Union from 
1940-1946. 


thing to gain, since we might thereby 
help to allay the war-hysteria which 


was mounting all over the world. 
He indicted our so-called 


any step to break the deadlock, talked 
in the manner of Sir John Anderson, 
about ARP. Such talk was ‘“ damn- 


“ great 
statesmen” who, instead of taking 


able.” 

Vera Brittain traced our present 
perilous situation to three root-causes. 

First was the concentration on 
physical science at the expense of 
mental science for the past century- 
and-a-half, which had brought us to 
a position in which human inventive- 
ness had outstripped human moral 
control. 

WHY NOT 19427 


Second was the failure of Christian 
leadership, exemplified in the Church 
Commission’s Report. “ 

Drawing attention to the Com- 
mission’s belated condemnation of 
obliteration-bombing and  uncon- 
ditional surrender, she pointed out 
what a help it would have been to 

Corder Cathcpool and the other 

sponsors of the Bombing Restriction 

Committee of 1940-2, when they 

were faced with the vilification of 

the whole U.S. press and the silence 
of all but a few authorities in this 
country, if the clergy had come out 
then in their support. The cam- 
paign had been left to the Bishop 

of Chichester, R. H. Stokes and a 

handful of pacifists. 

Some churchmen, she said, found 
the cause of our troubles in Commun- 
ism. She believed that Communism 
merely stepped into the spiritual 
vacuum left by their own default. 

But it was not enough to condemn 
the leaders of public opinion. A 
people got the leaders it deserved. If 
the “Christian” ideal meant any- 
thing, it meant that we should look 
first for the faults in ourselves and 
seek to remedy them. 

Winding up the speeches, Stuart 

Morris, who had replaced Clifford 
Evans in the Chair, pointed out that 
there was one act of personal respon- 
sibility we could all perform: we could 
renounce the method pf war. He in- 
vited the audience to apply for fur- 
ther information to the Friends’ 
Peace Committee, the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation or the Peace Pledge 
Union, under whose joint auspices the 
meeting had been arranged. 


Member of the WRI, was living in 
France at the time of the German 
invasion. Just before the final occu- 
pation the WRI were able to get him 
away to Mexico. He arrived in that 
country in October, 1942, with only 
what he stood up in and 17 French 
franes. He was alone. 

His wife and children, at first in- 
terned in a concentration camp and 
later released, lived in France until 
the end of the war when they went 


DR. BELDEN WARNS 
HYDE PARK MEETING 


Time is 
Short 


WITHIN a few minutes of the 

arrival of the half-mile-long 
poster parade in Hyde Park last week, 
a crowd numbering over a thousand 
gathered to listen to the speakers 
from the platform of the Peace 
Pledge Union. 


The poster parade from Padding- 
ton Station was undertaken by mem- 
bers of the Peace Pledge Union, the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation and the 
Friends Peace Committee. From the 
start —- when it was greeted with a 
bus-driver’s shout of ‘ Up the Peace 
Pledge Union” — the procession 
aroused great interest. 


Sybil Morrison, the first speaker 
in the Park, held the crowd as she 
outlined the pacifist viewpoint on the 
present ‘*- political situation and 
emphasised the need for, and the 
value of, a small enlightened pressure 
group to bring about necessary re- 
forms. She reminded the audience 
that in 1940 she had been imprisoned 
for upholding the teachings of Gan- 
dhi on the very spot where she was 
now speaking — today, however, 
people were beginning to realise the 
wisdom of the Mahatma’s refusal to 
sanction violence. ‘ 


Eric Tucker, of the Friends Peace: 
Committee, was the next speaker. He 
urged the renunciation of the use of 
the atomic bomb by Britain. He saw 
this as the only means of undoing 
the harm caused to. Anglo-Russian re- 
lations by Governmental blunders 
| dating from the time of the Arch- 
angel expedition in 1919 to the un- 
timely introduction of the Military 


. 


DR. A. D. BELDEN 


speaking at London’s largest 
open-air peace rally since 1945. 


Conscription Bill which was to be- 
come operative in 1949. He suggested 
that Britain should invite inspection 
of all her atomic plant to prove that 
it was used only for industrial pur- 
poses. 


Dr. Belden, who mounted the stand 
to put forward the views of a pacifist 
member of the Church, was constant- 
ly heckled until he made it clear that 
his clerical collar did not imply sup- 
port of the Church of England’s ad- 
vocacy of the use of the atomic bomb. 


He warned the crowd that there 
was little time in which to organise 
opposition to the use of the atomic 
bomb. He called for a nation-wide 
revolt of the people of Britain against 


into Spain. As living conditions| their Parliamentary and religious 
were very bad there the younger | leaders. 
children came to England to await a Hee ‘declared ethatilthe. score 


family reunion in Mexico. 


Sr. and Sra. Brocca have sent a 
message of greeting and gratitude to 
members of the American Fellowship 
of Reconciliation who raised the 
money required to bring Senora 
Brocca to Mexico. 


people, both inside and outside the 
churches were far in advance of the 


leaders of organised religion in their 
desire to abolish war. 
vast human revolt against this atroci- 
ty. 


“We want a 


Let every man and woman say 
‘No’ to atomie war!” 


Me on ee ae 
ny, 
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STUDENT OF 
THE PRINCE 


The Time is Out of Joint: a Study 
of Hamlet, by (Roy Walker. 
Dakers, 6s. 

R. WALKER’S theme is the now 
familiar one that in Hamlet 
is manifest the tension between 
reality and appearance, between 
honesty and corruption, forgiveness 
and revenge. He is indefatigable in 
dragging into the limelight of 
exegesis every facet of human 
character, every irony of cireum- 
stance, every metaphysical implica- 
tion, which Shakespeare may or may 
not have had in mind as he hurriedly 
dramatised for immediate production 
the bare bones of Saxo’s Amleth. 

The reflection that Shakespeare 
wrote at speed from a given text is 
salutary. It corrects the tendency to 
regard the plays as scripture and 
Shakespeare as God. Mr. Walker 
doesn’t escape this tendency. He 
works like a mole under the pattern 
of Shakespeare’s imagery, and he 
obviously does not realise—any more 
than the legion of Shakesneare critics 
before him realised—that it is better 
to leave Shakespeare incoherent in 
part. A poetic drama, or any work 
of art, is an organic growth and re- 
fuses to be nailed down. On his 
penultimate page Mr. Walker says 
that “the ultimate answer is that 
Hamlet did not delay.” But one sus- 
pects that dozens of publishers 
at this moment are using up precious 
paper quotas on the “ultimate an- 
swers ” of other interpreters. 

One is grateful to Mr. Walker for 
the ingenuity of his book, but at the 
Same time one regrets that so little 
has been left to our imagination. Mr. 
Walker assiduously and relentlessly 
dots the i’s.and crosses the t’s of our 
intuitive understanding and thereby 
leaves us bereft of the faculty of 
wonderment and without any occasion 
for further enjoyment of the mystery 
of the play. Or rather, he would do 
this to us if we allowed ourselves to 
accept his book ebsolutely. Few of us 
will go so far:" the most trusting 
reader is likely to be put off by such 
chunks of naive transcription as this: 

He is pondering whether it is nobler to 
suffer the slings and arrows of outrageous 

fortune, to be the agonised spectator of a 

process of decay of which he alone is fully 

conscious and in which he thereby becomes 


deeply involved, or to take arms against a 
sea of troubles and by opposing end them. 


Mr. Walker says in his introduc- 
tion that he finds his own conclusions 
astonishing ” and “startling.” But 
e Hamlet who did not primarily con- 
ceive his duty to, be the murder of 
his uncle—whose * waiting’ was the 
“struggle to attain the divine spon- 
taneity in which humanity is trans- 
figured into the image of a divinity 
that shapes our ends ’— will seem to 
most of us natural, even axiomatic. 

J. P. HOGAN. 


BARRIERS T 


Inside the Asylum, by John Vincent, 
with an introduction. by Vera 
Brittain. Allen & Unwin, 6s. 

BETTER title for this book 
might. have been “ Outside the 

Asylum.” Only ‘one chapter—and 
that the least interesting—is devoted 
to the author’s experience as a 
patient in a mental home. The re- 
maining five consist of a straight- 
forward, frank and very ably-written 
narrative of the events, from earliest 
childhood, which led up to his mental 
breakdown—and also of the extra- 
ordinary difficulties he encountered in 
securing any adequate treatment. 

It is not an encouraging story. Not 
only does it reveal how appallingly 
ignorance (especially if it be refined) 
and an unsympathetic upbringing 
may warp a boy’s whole after-life, 
precluding him from even _ those 
simple fulfilments which normal 
people accept as their due; but it 
reveals also how generally incompe- 
tent to deal with such cases are the 
very people whose duty it is to safe- 
guard the physical and mental health 
of the community—teachers, parsons, 
doctors, and not least _ asylum- 
attendants, Ms 

Mr. Vincent has no such ugly con- 
ditions to expose as were found in 
American asylums, by C.O.s who 
_worked in them during the war: he is, 
on the contrary, profoundly grateful 
for the treatment he ultimately re- 
ceived. But he makes very clear the 
need for better material facilities and 
better supervision: such as will, of 


THROUGH A CHURCH WINDOW 


DICK SHEPPARD: Man of Peace, 
by C. H. S. Matthews. (Jas. 
Clarke, 4s. 6d.) 


Pus is not a very satisfactory 

little book. In his preface 
Canon Matthews warns the reader 
that it was written piecemeal and in 
difficult circumstances, but this can- 
dour does not necessarily excuse a 
book which is in effect so scrappy 
that its subject cannot emerge from 
its pages as what he extraordinarily 
was: a man who lived more abun- 
dantly than the rest of us. 


Perhaps a not unfair comment 
upon the book is made by the fact 
that the one headed “‘ Dick as I knew 
him ” is by some nine pages the long- 
est of its seven short chapters. This 
chapter tells us rather more about its 
author than it does about its subject. 
The others do not fall into this error, 
yet they still manage’ to say little 
more about Sheppard than that he 
was “elusive.” 


The book lacks what so short a 
work most needs, a plan, a structure, 
which will give Dick Sheppard a 
chance to reveal himself; and a some- 
what graceless prose and a profusion 
of long quotations do not increase 
the chance. This is, perhaps under- 
standably, a book primarily for 
church people. Dick Sheppard would 
not have wished to have it said of 
him that he was greater than his 
church—at least greater than that 
church “ here in earth ’—but the fact 
remains that it was men and women 
outside the church who, often in spite 
of others within it, recognised in him 
a servant of his Master. It is not 
perhaps helpful to write of him in 
those “church” terms now 50 
familiar—and so ineffectual. 


But the book is both psychologica}- 
ly and theologically honest; honester 
than Mr. Ellis Roberts’s more pre- 
tentious work. And it is refreshing 
to find that Canon Matthews does not 
allow his disagreement with Dick 
Sheppard’s pacifism to interfere with 
his sympathy for it: of this aspect of 
Dick’s life he writes with a scrupu- 
lous fairness which, like his sincerity 
and affection, is never elsewhere in 
doubt. 

‘The fact is that a good book about 
Dick Sheppard has yet to be written. 
After so many writings by men and 
women who were personal acquain- 
tances of his, we need something from 
a person who never saw him or spoke 
to him, but still feels imaginatively 


6 OL he I 


course, only be forthcoming when 
larger sums are available for the care 
of the mentally sick. By arousing 
the public to this need, his book should 
do one useful service. 

It should do even more, however, 
to arouse that imaginative under- 
standing that would make the 
asylum, for many a case, an unneces- 
sary last resort. Nothing emerges 
more clearly from this narrative: than 
the way in which the author’s own 
sufferings were aggravated by the 
incomprehension, or positive hostility, 
of neighbours towards someone un- 
like themselves. And it is a sad re- 
flection on the timidity of the con- 
ventional that even after his dis- 


charge, the mere knowledge that he- 


had been in an asylum should have 
been a cause of estrangement and 
dismissal. 

The fact that Mr. Vincent was a 
C.O. throughout the war, of course, 
laid him particularly open to those 
petty discriminations, sometimes 
harder to bear than downright per- 
secution. At the same time it speaks 
for a courage to which this book 
itself bears witness. For, despite its 
virility and occasional humour, 
Inside the Asylum is painful to read; 
it must have been far more painful 
to write; and its accomplishment 
clearly reflects a triumph of spirit 
over flesh (in the true, the Pauline, 
sense) which, far from _ being 
normal, is healthy, antiseptic and 


rare. 
F.A.L. 


moved to study him fully from all 
the available material, and to write 
of him objectively. Sheppard was a 
great man; and those who strongly 
deny this but affirm it. He deserves 
a biographer capable of interpreting 
him and his legend to the future. No 
book so far written about him is in 
any real sense worthy of him, since 
none is the work of a writer of suf- 
ficient vision to see him clearly and 
see him whole, and set him clearly 
and wholly before us. He has still to 
inherit the future—like the rest of 


of the saints. 
R. H. WARD. 


Boehme's Disciple 


Selected Mystical Writings of William 
Law, edited by Stephen Hobhouse. 
Rockliff, 25s. 

HIS volume, which is substantially 
“a yeprint of the edition pub- 
lished by C. W. Daniel in 1938, con- 
tains some 228. pages of selections 
from Law’s voluminous writings, to- 
gether with nearly 200 pages of notes 
and studies by the editor. 


The book contains much valuable 
material, and repays reading. I hope 
it will not seem ungrateful, there- 
fore, if nevertheless I record my 
distinct feeling that what we have 
here is but a sketch for the even 
more valuable book which Mr. Hob- 
house might have given us if, 
instead ‘of pladine selections amd 
commentaries apart, he had integrated 
them into a general study (with 
copious quotations, of course) of 
Law’s teachings. 


Law was an interesting and truly 
enlightened mind, but he was not a 
great original thinker; much of his 
writing took the form of controversy, 
and his expression was shaped by con- 
temporary intellectual currents which 
have been dissipated in the stream 
of time, and by pre-suppositions with 
regard to his reader’s background 
which can no longer be said to obtain. 


Law leaned heavily upon his 
master, Jacob Boehme, from whose 
mighty theosophical insight he 
selected two or three strands, weav- 
ing them into the devotional-theologi- 
cal pattern of his own more urbane 
mind. While, however, his teachings 
on the particular points which he 
presses convince one of their essential 
sanity, his range is not wide and he 
tends often to write in a somewhat 
general manner, as if at a distance 
from concrete experience, with its 
particular dilemmas, stresses and 
strains. He can be pointed, never- 
theless: 

But you will say, Do not all Christians 
desire to have Christ to be their Saviour? 
Yes. But here is the deceit: all would 
have Christ to be their Saviour in the next 
world and to help them into Heaven when 
they die by His power and merits with 
God. But this is not willing Christ to be 
thy Saviour; for His salvation, if it is had, 
must be had in this world; if He saves thee 
it must be done in this life, by changing 
and aliering all that is within thee, by 
helping thee to a new heart, as He helped 
the blind to see, the lame to walk, and 
the dumb to speak. For to have salvation 
from Christ is nothing else but to be made 
like Him. 


And here he speaks with the very 
accent of conviction: 

dark, fiery wrath in the soul is not 
only very like, but it is the very self-same 
thing in the soul which a wrathful poison 
is in the flesh. Now, the qualities of 
poison are in themselves all of them good 
qualities and necessary to every life; but 
they are become a poisonous evil, because 
they are separated from some other quali- 
ties. Thus also the qualities of fire and 
strength that constitute an evil wrath in 
the soul, are in themselves very good 
qualities and necessary to every good life; 
but they are become an evil wrath because 
separated from some other qualities with 
which they should be united. 


It is for passages such as these 
that one should buy and read this 


book. 
D. S. SAVAGE. _ 


Peace News is open for the expression of 
all points of view relevant to pacifism. 
Articles in it, whether signed or unsigned, 
do not necessarily represent the policy of the 
Peacd’ Pledge Union, of which it is the weekly 
organ. Nor does the acceptance of advertise- 
ments imply any endorsement of, or PPU 
connexion with, the matter advertised. 
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Whitechape 


to Whitehall g 


by Henry A. Mess, in collabora? | | 


Voluntary Social Services since 1918 


with Constance Braithwaite, Vide 
Creech-Jones, Hilda Jennings, Bf 
Jepheott, Harold King, Nora Si! 

John Morgan, Gertrude Willi# 

and W. E. Williams. Edited 4 
Gertrude Williams. Kegan, Pall 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., ci ' 


OCIAL work in the past has } 
identified with the relief of @ 
tress, especially economic distt@ 
and one of the outstanding deve 
ments of the twenty years reviem™ 
by “Voluntary Social Services SUM 
1918” has been the shift in empht 
from “charity” and the patholog 
“case” to a wider and truer, view) 
the individual and of social welfa 
The authors draw attention to thé 
creasing stress laid on prevental 
and constructive services as dis 
guished from mere ambulance W 
and point out that social service ™ 
come to deal with classes other t 


the poor and needy and with “i 


normal rather than the abnormal: 


Closely linked with these devéldl 
ments have been various organ 
tional changes leading to an. incré 
ing democratisation. Finance tef% 
to be raised from the many ra 
than the few; a greater proporill 
comes by way of services rendet@ 
and voluntary organisations 
more and more to the statutll 
authorities for their support. 
sumers’ co-operation in the pro 
of facilities plays a growing P 


and a mixture of philanthropy ™% 


mutual aid is characteristic | 
present day voluntary services. 


Greater co-operation between « 
various organisations and betw! 
statutory and voluntary bodies 
developed, while a marked fea 
has been the establishment 4 
regional and national co-ordinatl 
agencies, an attempt being madé@ 
combine local autonomy with nat 
wide efficiency. 


The unpaid volunteers, who 
the voluntary organisations 
name, have now been largely 
placed by trained and salaried 2 
fessional, workers, and “being 8 
with people” is no longer regat 
as a sufficient substitute for km 
ledge and understanding. 


Many of these developments 
been stimulated by the growth of 
vast network of statutory social &% 
vices. This expansion, howe™ 
poses the question: “ Are the v0 
tary social services still neces#4 
and if so how should they relaté 
the statutory services?” W 


From the essays contained it 
book the conclusion seems to e 
that, while at the present tim® 
least there are some things W! 
shduld be wholly or partly left 10, 
voluntary body, the most impot® 
function of the voluntary orgal™ 
tion is the pioneering of service 
meet new needs. . The volu 
organisation remains vital to 
health of a democratic society. 
involves, on the one hand, 
the State support voluntary effot 
becomes willing to pay the 
without calling the tune—and, of 
other, that individuals should £eGy 
real-sense of personal responsil!™ 
for their fellow-men. ; 


The voluntary organisation, 
inating in “a concern,” embodie? 
workings of the more sensitive 4 
of social conscience and acts a>) 
growing point of social initiative-Wy 
the State takes over various seliy 
it leaves the voluntary organis@™ 
free to undertake new tasks 4} 
viously ignored because of the Ea 
sure of more immediate probl@ 
Voluntary social service fosteT® fi 
bears witness to a belief in the sj 
damental unity of men without 
the ‘community disintegrates. 

An introductory study rather? 

a comprehensive survey, “ Vol 4 
Social Services since 1918” is @ g 
ful contribution to a relativel¥) 
documented field. 


ot! 


DAVID JONE 
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 ™® “Reconciliation” by Victor 


“CHALLENGE 


c is twenty-five years since I 
bi Tead a remarkable pamphlet 
» Kirby Page entitled “ War, 


ae a Causes, Consequences and 
d., 213% RB and was impressed by its 
wa wat | Gy ralling of facts and figures 
higeuments. His later book, 

et) blished at $1 is a still more 

yoo Sive and indeéd encyclo- 


~¢ book in its references. 


“eminent American reviewer 

t “clear, factual, fair and un- 
€tical, yet incisive and unspar- 
its probing of recent history.” 
=4ge’s knowledge and analysis 
mecent Russian history and policy 
|s0 Important for American and 
readers. 


UNO’s impotence 


¢ mally he comes clearly to the im- 
or Se of the UN Security Council, 
; “Ich one member may veto action, 
% the crisis and choice of faith 
& ih atomic massacre or in the 
Mulness of God if men will trust 
tay es as seen in Christ. 
‘lat ME tigency of that situation demands 
oh tie Churches disentangle themselves 
». te war system with all posstble 


ss temess and speed. I do not mean 
Hots any cheap-and-easy pledge-signing. 


och all these years I have never 
in pledge-signing. I do believe, 
er, that every Christian is 
Upon to make a solemn choice 


Ftn the way of Jesus and the way of 
€ must love God and do right, we 
the tight and trust God, run the risks, 
th © consequences and leave the eutcome 
sme hands of God. 
™Page’s out-and-out pacifism 
, Jot prevent his realist and ruth- 
diy “Utvey of recent Russian meth- 
Mig policy through its purges and 
ations in the inner and outer 
of its Communism, of Gener- 
OMmissars, and of all but one 
(a er of the Central Politburo. 
loll this, Dr. Page sees to be the 
Of trying to reach ideals by hate 
+“i0lence; and the nemesis of vio- 
fis not altered by its being ap- 
at 
q 


Pet 
} 


n a wider or ‘world scale. 


'© choice of faith today is truly 
fSberate one, 


ely | particularly for 
ed Pil Uk, who have fairly faced the 
ie oo Multy in microcosm—in a family 


24 village feud, an industrial dis- 
a7 Sectarian squabble, an ideo- 
the ifference or a temperamental 

€. Yet these are the meeting 
Mids of Peace and War. 


* cy “ 


|38 to such fundamental matters 
nt spirit and attitude that Mr. 
4 Gollancz, the Left-Wing So- 
<=; 2nd Jew, comes down in ad- 
Actin a meeting on Christian 
Mie at Oxford. Mr. Gollancz’s 
Mesnimity of mind and conduct, 


MASE READ CAREFULLY 


0} TIME for copy: Monday 
Publication. 


war-resisting and all the rest of the 


flower and fragrance of Peace, for 
the flower is what the cactus spikes 
were meant by Nature to protect. 
Has the release to come in what Vic- 
tor Gollancz has found and followed 
—personal 
thr8ugh compassion to .reconciliation 
—in Germany, or anywhere else? 


arching and significant books on imminent 
fh 8 Of peace and war: “ Now is the Time to 
a/Third World War,” by Dr. Kirby Page, 


Gollancz are 


the subject of this article by 


George M. LI. Davies 


AND RECONCILIATION 


particularly towards the race that has 
exterminated so many millions of 
Jews is one of the “signs of our 


times.” 


Even Mr. Gandhi has not gone as 
far as Mr. Gollanez in his call for re- 
pentance and compassion and positive 
here and now, with 


reconciliation, 
those who are our enemies. 


‘““What is of primary importance is the 
in this 
femporal world of men and women to one 
Day by day and hour by hour [ 
see it carelessly neglected or even passion- 


right relationship here and now 
another. 


ately opposed.” 


Systems are important only 


portance. 
“ Anyone who 


contacts—with his wife, his family, his 
children, his friends, his enemies, his 
servants, his masters—cannot fail to remem- 
ber that, when he has wished well after 
wishing ill, a change has taken place in 
him which he hag immediately recognised 
as a change from something less real to 
something more real. . . In moments such 
as these we experience the love of God 
and life everlasting. 


“If you judge a man to have wronged 
you, you cannot wish him well unless you 
forgive him; forgiveness must be uncon- 
ditional forgiveness and the human recon- 
ciliation for which we work rmaust be 
unconditional reconciliation. 


“It is precisely the hater who is most in 
meed of our love and if we can Jove him 
unconditionally, if we can really love him 
in spirit and truth, the hatred will »o and 
love take its place... and those whom 
circumstances have brought us into a par- 
ticularly close relation as a matter of un- 
usual opportunity on our side and af 
unusual necessity on theirs are most in 
need of our well wishing. And that brings 
me to Germany.” 


A passionate appeal 


Then follows a passionate appeal 
for re-humanising our thoughts and 
re-personalising our imaginations 
from the ghastly abstractions that we 
have made of countries, classes and 
creeds, and our beginning to think 
in terms of human persons with all 
their fallibilities and possibilities. 

Victor Gollanez’s second address 
and appeal is to German prisoners 
that they too should try to understand 
us and forgive. There is a certain 
sanity and finality in Victor Gol- 
lanez’s thinking which we pacifists 
often miss. Is it that we have nur- 
tured our negations into a vocation? 
We are anti-conscription, non-violent, 


spikey virtues; but isn’t it time for 
the cactus plant to bloom into the 


repentance working 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


in 
terms of the human relationships they 
embody; this involves a displacement 
of social, political and economic sys- 
tems to a position of only relative im- 


looks back over his life 
.and reflects about his innumerable human 
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CRICKET AGAIN! 


[N the pacifist group to which I belonged 

many years ago we had at every month- 
ly meeting a survey of the chief events in the 
international and imperial field. One winter 
there were several references to a serious 
crisis in the relationship between this coun- 
try and Australia into which even the Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. J. H. Thomas, had to intervene. 
Had the threatened rupture not been preven- 
ted we should have lost an important Empire 
outpost, founded by our convict ancestors, and 
it is difficult to imagine what the consequences 
might have been in the recent war. 

The disaster, so fortunately averted, all 
arose from cricket, a game so calm and peace- 
ful when played on those delightful greens of 
Kent and Surrey, or even on the aristocratic 
turf of Lords. 

It is therefore seriously to be hoped that 
there will be no renewal of violence or even 
of violent thought now that the Australians 
are in England again. They take their 
cricket seriously and so may we, but it is still 
only a game. That is a platitude so often re- 
peated as to be almost meaningless, but the 
platitudes are usually old truths treated with 
contempt only because of their familiarity, 

Criket is a game; but it is a part of our tra- 
ditional national life. It is a game with a 
beauty of its own not only in its green setting, 
but in the grace of movement it demands, in 
the patient endeavour it involves, in the fel- 
lowship it can provide. These are of the true 
values, and because cricket helps to maintain 
them’ we can find a connection between this 
game and our pacifism. 

In a world of tumbling values, even those 
associated with cricket are in danger. The 
game has so far escaped the big business man- 
agement and showmanship, the pools and 
transfer fees (though not the subsidised ama- 
teur) of football, but it has become 
the victim of a great deal of press 
noise and silly talk until the pleasant 
matches of a county season or a 
colonial tour are almost entirely sub- 


Frank Dawtry 


who now sees some result 
from his work as Secre- 


tary of the National 
Council for the Abolition 
of the Death Penalty, 
turns his pen once again 
to cricket and its lesson 
-for pacifists. His last 
Peace News article on 
this theme was written in 
August, 1945. The years 
between have seen a con- 
tinuation of his keen sup- 
port of the Peace Pledge 
Union as a member of its 
National Council. 


least unpleasing side of this business 
being the #mateur of sport who col- 
lects for his writing about it far more 
than the professional who plays it. 


jugated to the preparation for, play- * * * 
ing of and inquests on the few. test 
matches. 


So... the ‘Australians are here, 
and test matches will soon be starting, 
and whoever wins or loses, urchins 
will still play on waste patches with 
an enthusiasm which would illumin- 
ate the Oval, and sweet sounds and 
sights will come in our long summer 
evenings and at the week-ends from 
the meadows and the parks. Cricket 
matters — test matches do not. So 
when we pacifists, amongst whom 
there is a large proportion of cricket 


The tests are the core of the tour, 
but nowadays too often a rotten core 
with mass excitement and tense crick- 
et, far divorced in spirit from all the 
simple name of the game conjures up 
to the mind. And too many star 
writers are already being lined: up by 
the press for the coming season, push- 
ing out the honest journalist—not the 


Y) WRI TO HOLD CONFERENCE lovers, pong pe discuss a sree 
é games 0 e season, let us 

IN ENGLAND bring truth and calmness to the 

[HE WAR RESISTERG’ INTER-| matter. Let us not get too 


worked up about Edrich’s average, 
Compton’s knee-cap, Hutton’s dam- 
aged arm, Lindwall’s no-balls (al- 
ready pre-announced by the press), 
Bradman’s mercury or Miller’s charm. 

Pacifism can have its expression 
and effect in any sphere of life; this 
one is no exception. A contribution 


NATIONAL is holding its first 
post-war International Conference at 
Shrewsbury, England, from Aug. 
5—10, 1948, with a gathering, pos- 
sibly in London, on Aug 11. 

It ig not possible to extend an open in- 
vitation to members of the mavement in 


England to attend, since accommodation is 
jimited and is practically booked already by 


délegate from “the! Internationale Sectiona by us, of moderation and temperance 
throughout the world (including, of course, | In our talk and in the place we give 
ee, 1h Shen Seen netinthSerhaniin telat? the game will be a necessary con- 
Xtra c) wi ci eten ve’ 1 re- she ‘ 

porting in English is urgently needed. If tribdtion to the maintenance of es- 
anyone can offer such assistance, will they sential values and to the balance of 
pia come pens pine acta Tale 40h life in this disordered and unstable 

e ar esisters nternath al, 44ans ry G . a See 
House, 88 Park Avenue, Bush Hill Park, world. Cricket is with us pair 
Enfield, Middlesex. 5 cannot we just be content to enjoy it? 


FOR SALE & WANTED 
REBILEX MUST buy typewritrs. 
We arrange advrtisements and pay 
good commissions to any contacts in 


QUALIFIED MEDICAL Assistant 
wanted. Apply Dr. Harold Thomas, 
St. Clare. Merthyr Tydfil 

SOUTH DEVON. Merriville Guest 


RMg. provinces who will forward replies. ees. Se a Propriety 
A Minincost with order, $4. per) READERS WELCOMED at 30| CORRESPONDENCE AND  visit|Full details from Rebilex Typewriter | Dects | reliable | help. | temporary aly 
pram 2s. 6d. (Box No. 6d.|Ebury St., London, S.W.1. 12s. 6d.|lessons, speaking and writing (5s.){Co. Ltd., 561 Londot Road. Weatcliff lat bilities pe ees. PP 
to \ tht. Tease don’t send stamps in}bed and breakfast. Quiet, clean, | Classes, Tuesdaya, Wednesdays.|on-Sea, Easex. gz al . 
» except for odd _ pence.| comfortable. ‘Dorothy Matthews, BA, 82 Primrose] GaNDHI PORTRAIT reproduc-| , BUSINESS FAMILY requs. cheer- 
. LJength: 60 words. Addreas i Hill Rd., London, N.W.8. PRI. 5686.|,; J : ful competent working housekeeper 
Teplies: Peace News, 3 CORNWALL. JOAN and Herbert tion or art board (approx. 9tin. x f 3 a 1 D 
. NT “ Zi Lomax (late of Manchester) announce ae 3 2 Bip). new pit nesoe peed a So aE canta of a 
SP ok Easter opening of Atlantic Guest andhi emoria. lumber o é : q 
“ Corresponding with PN about|House, Suramerleaze Crescent, Bude. LITERATURE, &c. Is. 8d. each (postage 3d.), 6 for Dice 10s. Od peda bedroom 
Re gsesement quote its  firet oe ene and others welcomed.|| QUAKERISM. Information and|Ss- 64. (postage 5d.), 12 for 128. 6d.| ane outing vn | Good home. | Quali- 
8 J ’ very comfort. 


ification, and date. 


a 

Wye eStrve the right to hold over 

Mey “Ments and to limit the fre- 
» °f continuing advertisements. 

— 


and 


vegetarian 


LAKE DISTRICT. “ Beck Allans ” 
“Rothay, Bank,” 
Attractive Guest Houses for strenu- 
ous or restful holidays. 


Grasmere. 
Friends’ 
Firat class 


diet. Dormitory accom-| “ VOYAGE TO 


Literature respecting the Faith and 
Practice of the Religions Society of 
Friends, free on application to the 
Home Service Committee, 
Frienda' Honee. Huston Rd.. London. 


fications—good cooking, careful mend- 
ing, and pleasant manners: Please 
write Box 886 or phone the Secre- 
tary, Park 47380 for appointment. 


(postage 6d.), from Publications 
Dept. Peace News Ltd., London, N.4. 


HUXLEY JONES Royal Academy 
clay model ‘“‘ Father, Forgive Them.” 
reproduced on 2 posteard. Packets 


Berbera ”’ 


‘ {Shep-|of one dozen for 1s. 9d. (postage 3d. 

ies MErTiics, 2 mnagatton at aegial rates. Enquiries nerd Eats 9s, 6d.). Supplies avail- a? PE Boat a A Swe TONS © ak ee 
» &e. : Isa ames at Beck Allang.|able at ousman’s Bookshop, 124|/graphic reminder o the juman Foatinpy. 

g Pa NDow ‘ Tel.: Grasmere 129. Shaftesbury Ave., W.1. i tragedy of war. From ENDS- iene Memoranda. ate 

b: : f seme, Dick, Shapherd Bouse SEASIDE HOLIDAY acmdtn, for|,,22LP US to, circulate attractive) UBIGH CARDS (P.N. Ltd.,) 8 Black-ling. Mabel Byles, 2 Aberdeen Park, 


St.. W.C.1. Sun., May 2, 
sous en-air speakers will open 
neler, ‘0n on questions put by 
Mls 


* 4nd suitable replies. Tea 
iy. Please bring food. 
mNSEA. PPU mig. Friends 
rs Om et “p,s Ouse, Sat., May 8, 3 p.m. 
Ty |e ae, Development Officer. 


acmdtn, 
July, 


Dorset. 


ee LN a ie 
vq, ACCOMMODATION 
; G BUSINESS woman 
haps: Peas, sbed-sitting rm. 
: Niner cities, within easy 
Dates, London. Box 8838, 
of RALVAN PACIFIST needs 


a two/three weeks from 
, Pay near Central 


St.. N.W.1. 


(paci- 
with 
reach 


Philosophy. 


tus 


post 


8 
nh 


Lendon, 


Vegetarians at Innisfree, St. Mary's 
Bay, Ashford, Kent. 


COMFORTABLE 


easy reach sea. 
August. 


St. Margarets, Greenfield Rd., Poole, 


VEGETARIANS WANTED 
house communally. R. 


EDUCATIONAL 
METAPHYSICS, 


home study leading to various dis- 
tinctions, and membership. 


Science, 18 
W.l. 


(Circulation 


HOLIDAY 
“Vacancies 
Mrs. Bath, 


Victoria St. 
Lancs. 
3h gna. 


Press, 12s. 6d.). 


share 
V., 36 Lyme 


PERSONAL» 
PEACE WORKERS needed for 


Peace News office. 
PSYCHOLOGY, 
Intensive courses of}one could tackle. D. 
evngs. Odd hours 
Prospec-| whole days. Please 
free. Institute of Life 


(PNS), Manchester St., mann, N.4. 


16-page booklet, “Here is the news ” 
110,60 
capy, addressed envelope. 
Chambers, 


“CERTIFIED SANE” 
Supplies available 


at Housmans Bookshop, 124 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.1. 


urgently requd, with work that any- 


ger, Peace News, 8 Blackstock Rd., 


stock Rd., Loran, N.4. 


Highbury, N.5. CANonbury 3862. 


00). Specimen 
Davies, 40 
Morecambe, 
Situations are available only to 
applicants excepted from the Control 
of Engagement Order, 1947, No. 2621. 


HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP, Shaftes- 
bury Ave., will require shortly, smart 
—. - }boy or girl for shop; opportunity to 
learn trade. Applications by letter 
only to, Secy., 6 Endsleigh St., Lon- 
don, W.C.1. 

INDIA: FRIENDS Service Unit 
requs. younger pacifists for relief and 
reconciliation work in Indian and 
Pakistan. Medical, welfare or prac- 
tical skills desirable. Two years 
minimum service. Apply Gen. Secy., 
Friends Service Council, Friends 
House, Euston Rd., London, N.W.1. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
MISCELLANEOUS 


HOLIDAY SCHOOLS. Lund Uni- 
versity (Sweden) and Strasbourg 
University International Centre on 
Yorkshire Moors: send stamp for 
1948 programme, I.T.T., 6 Bain- 
brigge Ra., Leeds 6, Yorks. 


GOOD PRINTING of evry des- 
eription, Enquiries we.comed. T eigh- 
ton Dingley Co., Brackley Sq, Wood- 
ford Green. 

GOLDEN LINK: Circle. Free 
membership to those who are sick 
or distressed. Full particulars, post 
free, from: Institute of Life Science, 
oe Manchester St., London, 


(Sheppard 


Voluntary help 


ay time and some 
as acceptable as 
write the Mana- 
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No quarter 
COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


other factors and forces that act as 
salutary checks, and even the Vatican 
learns “worldly as well as spiritual 
wisdom. “The wind bloweth where 
it Hsteth,” and we can receive inspir- 
ation from the perpetual protestant- 
ism of the invisible Spirit that 
penetrates theological or ecclesiastic- 
al barriers. This may save Italy 
from succumbing to dual authori- 
tarian pressure and give vitality to 
its democratic adolescence. 


The mass 
puis is a hope for which there may 
be scanty supporting evidence. 
The prospect of the human mind en- 
joying the dignity of freedom is 
savagely circumscribed not only by 
ancient and modern authoritarianism, 
but also by the menace of dollar 
domination. American aid is neces- 
sary to save Italy and other nations 
from collapsing into a ditch where a 
Good Samaritan from Moscow may be 
prepared to offer his services. Ameri- 
ca has now to demonstrate that it 
has not simply forestalled its philan- 
thropic rival by blackmailing the vic- 
tims, but that it genuinely desires to 
assist in economic rehabilitation. It 
is not surprising that this anticipation 
should meet with scornful cynicism, 
and the allegation of harsh ulterior 
motives behind the succour. Wall 
Street, we are told, means business, 
and the bargain it drives will turn 
out to be mercilessly calculating. 
Such a possibility exists, but so do 
other possibilities, and to exclude all 
but one is to subscribe to the fatal 
doctrine that man is dominated by 
mercenary considerations. There is 
much to support this thesis, and its 
advocates select their evidence from 
abundant material, but the con- 
clusions are in fact diabolical and 
eause human faith to rot away. 
* $tarting with the assumption that 
humankind has been and is driven by 
need, greed and the lust for power 
and exploitation, existing and past 
class divisions and mass wretchedness 
are interpreted as social registrations 
of these motives, before which mora] 
values are either irrelevant or impo- 
tent. From this one passes with 
fierce logic to the conviction that all 
acts and policies of “ capitalistic” 
nations can only possess the hidden 
but cunning intention of securing 
economic advantage and acquiring 
more ruthless domination. 


—and the community 


NAV AAT, however, is ignored is that 
*" nations are communities of hu- 
man beings and that the finer capaci- 
ties within individual lives must also 
be somewhere within nations.  Al- 


1 RENOUNCE WAR AND f WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 


This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send: 
YOUR pledge to 


P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., WCt 


ALL CQUPON FREE 
Nylon Parachute Material 


In white, cream, primrose, daffodil, ‘or 
oid gold, all new long panels, ideal 
for undies, dresses, curtains. 

25s. parcel, postage 9d. 


Egyptian Cotton 
Parachute Material 


Long panels, no cross seams, pastel 
shades, orange, gold, primrose, sky, 
light green, deep rose, write or cream. 

25s. parcel, postage 9d. 


Rayon Parachute Material 


Long panels in white, sky turquoise 
or deep rose. 
30s. parcel, postage 9d. 


Furnishing Fabric 


Dyed Hessian, close weave, ideal for 
curtains, loose covers, bedspreads, 
attractive shades, gold, sky, golden 
brown, green, rust, cherry, tomato, 
or salmon, any length supplied. 40’ 
wide, 5s.11d. per yard, postage ls. 
54” wide Gs.11d. per yard, postage 
Is. Samples available. Please send 
Gd. stamps. F 


American Cloth 


Table baize, for tables, shelves, etc., 
printed tile pattern in light green or 
sky, width 37in. 

10s. 3d. yd., postage 1s. 


white, in lengths 46in. x 16in. 
5 lengths 20s., postage 1. 


CELIC & CO. (Dept. 774) 
MAIL ORDER STORES, BEDFORD. 


for mistrust 


though national behaviour cannot be 
equated with that of its finest mem- 
bers, it is equally true it should not 
be equated with its worst, and there- 
fore that a nation embodies a wide 
range of motives from the lowest to 
the highest. 


Where there is repression and tyranny it 
is possible to sterilise with fear the opera- 
tion of higher motives, although there may 
also be disciplinary stimulation of certain 
better qualities. Where there is political 


liberty it is impossible to prevent higher |; 


motives from having influence upon national 
Policy, and it is our obligation to encour- 
age these instead of blighting them by a 
corrosive disbelief and  undiscriminating 
suspicion. 


American aid can be largely what 
we make it. To translate the Euro- 
pean recovery plan simply as an art- 
ful dodge to enslave Europeans 
flatters potential American enslavers 
and artful dorgers and confounds 
potential American liberators and 
decent people. The baser elements in 
American human life are thus 
strengthened and the better elements 
weakened. Conversely, to accept 
Americans as not necessarily knaves 
and ourselves as not necessarily fools, 
but to exert thought and energy to 
translate American deeds in terms of 
ultimate mutual aid and immediate 
international necessity, resisting that 
which is perilous but encouraging 
that which is good, can be the means 
of advancing human enlightenment 
and fraternity. 

The only alternative to this is the 
breeding of ill-will and bad faith 
without limit until the evil progeny 
inhabit every corner of our souls. 


Citadel or sanctuary 


WV ESTERN Union is open’ to the 

same diverse construction. It 
can become simply a deceptively vul- 
nerable military citadel for the Last 
World War; and.possibly it was in- 


tuitive apprehensions of this that led | 


the Labour Party to discourage 
attendance of its members at the 
Hague Conference “sponsored by 
romantic Mr. Churchill. 

Even so, if the Labour Party is 
anxious to inspire a worthy edifice of 
Huropean peace and co-operation it 
should get on with the job in its own 
way, and dispense with military archi- 
tects in. theyknowledge that modern 
Maginot lines are simply futile pro- 


vocative encumbrances. 

It is a platitude to state that Europe 
politically and economically must find speedy 
release from present tensions and misery 
or it will collapse. If the Communist diag- 
nosis and cure is rejected as superficial 
and intolerable then responsibility rests on 
democrats and socialists to vindicate faith 
in human reason and goodwill. This in- 
volves acceptance of political differences as 
a stimulus rather than an obstruction, and 
for the socialist a firm conviction in the 
effective diffusion of his principles. It 
also involves recognition that human beings 
remain humanly capable of response despite 
their national or class designations. 


Enmities, self-interest, fear and 
greed are terribly persistent in 
human life, but the capacity for 
worthier action is in everyone. It is 
easy to scoff at these finer possibili- 
ties and yet it is precisely a quench- 
less faith in these that is the supreme 
need of humanity, without which in 
the end there is psychological paraly- 
sis. Only sustained effort to induce 
all human souls earnestly to co- 
operate and devote their privileges to 
the common good can overcome the 
intensification of dehumanising forces. 


Nenni? Nenni? No 


HE tragic significance of those 
earnest MPs who despatched the 
Nenni telegram lies in its implication 
that they now believe the Italian 
peoples must find salvation through 
affinity with political forces that be- 
little individual moral capacity. Yet 
paradoxically they sought an effective 
unity, and failed to appreciate the 
necessary moral condition of its 
achievement. 
So, too, with the May Day celebra- 
tion. But what a pity it is that the 
positive alternative is so inadequate. 
What .demoeratie socialism needs at 
such a time is a glowing re-affirma- 
tion of the sense of international 
community and of supreme human 
values that alone liberate the power 
within man to become socialist in 
spirit and in truth. Peace, fraternity, 
and reconciliation should be radiant 
on May Day, and thus challenge the 
evil depression of our darkness. 


PPU CENTRAL LONDON GROUP. 


CONCERT 


of violin, flute and voeal items. 
FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON ROAD 


on MAY 12, at 7 p.m. 
Tickets from Sec., 33 Compton Road, N.I. 


TEN YEAKS AGO 


Price of Conscription 


VERY day’s news of teacher 
shortage, the failure of In- 
creased appropriation to public 
schools to keep up with rising 
costs, our need of houses and hos- 
pitals, points out the tragic price 
we pay for competitive arma- 
ment. Peacetime miltary con- 
scription will add enormously to 
that price in other things than 
money. It will tend to make war 
more likely without any substan- 
tial increase in the prospects of 
victory. 
— NORMAN THOMAS. 
The Socialist Call (USA). 


DR. SOPER AS CANDIDATE 


FOR WORLD ASSEMBLY 


D*- DONALD O. SOPER has been 
adopted by the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Crusade for World 
Government as one of their candi- 
dates for the Peoples’? World Con- 
stituent Assembly elections in 1950. 
Other candidates for this Assembly, 
whose task it will be to draft the 
Charter of World Government, 1n- 
clude Sir John Boyd Orr, Lord Bever- 
idge, Professor G, E. C. Catlin, 
Henry Usborne, MP, Wing-Comdr. 
E. R. Millington, DFC, MP, and Mr. 
Victor J. Collins, MP. , 
This Assembly will be composed of 
representatives from as many coun- 
tries as possible (the Crusade has at 
present sections in twenty-four differ- 
ent countries), and English electors 
will be able to choose thirty-eight 
representatives from among one hun- 
dred candidates-in this official ballot. 
Dr. Soper has, since 1936, been the 
Superintendent of Methodism’s 
largest centre, the West London 
Mission, Kingsway Hall. Prior to 
this he was the Minister to the South 
and Central London Missions, and has 
served on Education, Child and 
Maternity Welfare Committees, He 


is the Chairman of the Methodist 
Peace Fellowship and a well-known 
broadcaster. He describes himself 
as a “materialistic type of parson” 
and is well known as a Hyde Park 
and Tower Hill orator. 


From Peace News, April 30, 1938 


“T want to dispel any idea that we 
have a hopeless position. All peaple 
are agreed that the conditions which 
produce war are man-made, and 
therefore can be unmade by man. 

“You who are young have a world 
in front of you unparalleled in oppor- 
tunity. You have today an oppor- 
tunity the world has dreamed of but 
has never realised.” 

—Mr. George Lansbury, president 


of the Peace Pledge Union. 
* a * 


Candidates for this year’s Nobel 
Peace Prize include: Franklin _D. 
Roosevelt, Haile Selassie and Mr 
Lindhagen, former Mayor of Stock- 
holm and outstanding pacifist. 

cg * 8 


Writing from China to the Hull 
Daily Mail last week, Naval Petty 
Officer Bulless said: 

“IT never want to see such a 
sight in England,..If only 
people could realise the terrible 
havoc wrought by even a 25-lb 
high explosive bomb they would 
make it their business to outlaw 
war for ever. It amounts to no- 
thing less than mass murder.” 
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In this issue Percival Gull “ has his 
last fling’ with— 

Osram Dinglebell, the well- 
known modernist poet, has been in- 
formed by the War Office that the 
spdt on the South Downs where he 
usually sits 3s needed for target 
practice. 
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Stepney PS J | 


Appeals for Het 


OLLOWING the publicity 
a small part of the work @ 


Stepney Pacifist Service Unit m f. 
Strange Case of Miss X” (PN, 


9) readers may have noticed 


following issue an advertis@ 


for a new full-time working mem 
The Unit’s manage? 


appeared, 
committee feel that more shoul 
known of what lies behind” 
advertisement. : 


For several months the Unit] Hi 


been struggling to carry on)? 


little or no cash reserve. Last 
a full-time worker left and ha 


been replaced. Now one of its¥ 
experienced members has to [eave 


cause of the financial 


increasing case loads the difficult 


onerous work, not knowing from) 
to week whether income. will | 
expenditure. It would help til 
maining members financially i 
new workers were taken on, bus 
would mean a big reduction |# 


‘ 


Those who remain will continue” 


effectiveness of the work because! 

would have to spend a greatel = 

portion of time on routine tasks 
The workers and the committe 


agreed that at least one new ey 


timer should be enrolled as 80 
possible, since to cut down thé 
personnel below four would s@ 


judice the value of the work ™y 


the committee would seriously # 


to consider whether it was 
while carrying on. 


8 
Sponsors and subscribers wh0" Po 


wo 


port the Unit have done wonders! qk 


we cannot ask them for more 


m0 
are few compared with the nul a 


of active pacifists. 
The Stepney PSU is the last 0 
Units carrying on full-time 


’ 


as a specifically pacifist ventures 
would be a tragedy if at this 5% 


—when its work is 


bodies and when the pacifist 


on) receiving? 
creased recognition from respoll 


i it: 


4 


ment so badly needs an exampag Us. | 


what pacifism applied to problema 


social life means—the manage™ 


committee have to 


closure of the Unit. 


consider | 


If, another 250 people would ® 


£1 a year (Jess than 5d. a week?) 


immediate financial troubles Wi 


be over. 
regular donation of £2 a yea 
committee could go ahead with 
for expanding the work among’ 


lem families, difficult and deling® 


youngsters. ARTHUR COL 
Stevney Pacifist Service Unit. 
6/355 The Highway, Stepney, E.1. 
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Iifocd and District 


i 


PPU members 


friends will learn, with deep sorrow, % 


sudden death of “ Bill” Watkin, Ho 


of Ilford Group, on Apri}! 7. 


i 


He was a true friend to all who kney 


and will be remembered for the tre 
help he gave in the Ilford ‘“ Help 


Tf 500 people offerte) 


f 
campaign, and with hospitality for Ger 


PoWs at Barclay Hall, Upton Park. 
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